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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tun Author of theſe Illuſtrations is aware, that nei- 
ther his age, nor habits of refleftion, authoriſe him to = 
intrude upon the world, ſpeculations in a branch of 
Science, where maturity of judgment, patient thinking, 
and habits of nice diſcrimination, are eſſential to ſucceſs. 
His apology is ſnort. He pretends to nothing new or 
uncommon. His ole purpoſe is to vindicate the fame of 
a departed Philoſopher, from thei imputation of mala fides, 
with which a living Author has endeavoured to ſtain his 
memory. The deſign he feels to be praiſe-worthy. The 
few into whoſe hands theſe pages may fall, will * | 
how far it 1s accompliſhed, | | Fs | 7 1 
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To HE order of ſucceſſion 3 in his events of 
the material world 1s eſtabliſhed on im- 


mutable principles. Has the ſubſtance X, 
when placed j in certain circumſtances with 
| reſpect to the ſubſtance M, been followed 
in one inſtance by the event or change 


A; ve may then expect with confidence 


that the ſame event, the ſame A, will at 


all times take place, when the ſame X and 


M are again Placed in the ſame circum- 
ſtances. When atmoſpheric air, in con- 


tact lah red-hot charcoal, is confined by 


'A proper chemical apparatus ; has it in 
one experiment been found that part of 


the charcoal was conſumed, that part of 
the air was abſtracted, and that in its tend 
there was a different kind of elaſtic fluid 
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occupying nearly the ſame volume; the 


Chemiſt may then reſt aſſured, that a 


thouſand experiments, conducted in the 
ſame manner, will, in every inſtance, 


afford the ſame reſults. But let him re- 


duce the temperature of the charcoal to 


that of the human body, or let him de- 


prive the air of its oxigen; the former 


changes, the former A will no longer be 
produced; no part of the air will be ab- 


ſtracted; no part of the charcoal will be 
conſumed, and. no elaſtic fluid will be ge- 
nerated. Let him then replace the char- 
coal and air in their former ſtate, but let 


| 
a new agent be introduced; while the air 


ſerves for the combuſtion of the charcoal, 


let it be in contact with quicklime; the 
event will ſtill, in ſome reſpect, be different 
from the firſt A; the charcoal will indeed 
be conſumed, and the air decompoſed, 
but the elaſtic fluid ariſing from their 
union will be abſorbed by the quick-lime. 


. 


From innumerable examples of this or- 


der in the ſucceſſion of events, it has be- 


come, in the phyſical ſciences, a funda- | 
£44. . . "SD OE PTR 7 Tr | 
mental principle, eſtabliſhed and confirm- 4 
ed by the experience of ages, that from | 


the mutual influence of two ſubſtances, _ 
conſiſting of the ſame parts, poſſeſſing the þ | 

| 5 1 25 dl rr 3 8 ; 1 WK 

| fame qualities, and placed in the ſame A 


_ circumſtances, the ſame changes may al- 
ways be expected. It has alſo been found 
from experience, that by altering te 


1 
compoſition or qualities of X or M. or 1 
by altering the circumſtances in which : b 
they are placed, there will; in ſome caſes, . 1 
be no change whatever, and, in other it; 


caſes, ſome change different from A. Bur = 


this maxim is not of ſuch univerſal appli- * | 1 
cation as the former. It may happen that 
A ſhall continue the ſame, after numerous 
alterations in X and M. The charcoal 

may be rough or poliſhed, jet-black or 
browniſh, compact or ſpongy, -in powder 
A 1j i 
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or in maſs; the air may be left at reſt, or 
may be kept in conſtant motion; it may 
be denſe or rare, hot or cold, without in- 


fluencing the change A. Many of che 
attending circumſtances may alſo be di- 


verſified, without altering the nature of 


the event. The charcoal may exiſt as 
ſuch; or may be concealed i in animal or 
vegetable matter, or in alcohol, or in 


vinegar, or in plumbago; or it may be 


formed during the experiment, the in- 


ftant only before its combuſtion. The 
| principle derived from the air may as well 


be derived from water, from acids, from 
metallic oxids, or from animal and vege- 


table ſubſtances. The elaſtic fluid formed 


during the combuſtion will be abſorbed 


by quicklime, but will paſs unchanged 
through pounded clay, or flint-ſtone. _ 


Theſe examples, which might be mul- 
tiplied without end, ſhow that ſome but 


not all changes in X and M, that ſome but 


/ 
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1 
not all changes in the attending circum- 
ſtances, alter the nature of A. In what 
Changes of the attending circumſtances, 
it may then be aſked, will an event dif- 
ferent from A take place, and what parts 
or qualities of X and M are neceſſary for 
its production? To this queſtion no an- 


ſwer, prior to experience, can be given. 


Obſerve with attention the courſe of na- 


ture. Where the phenomena ſpontane- 


ouſly preſented by nature, are inſufficient 


for your purpoſe, make experiments. 


You may ſafely Tely on theſe leſſons of 


experience. When interpreted right, and 
applied with diſcrimination, they ſerve 
as unerring guides to the future; the 
maxim, that from like objects placed in 
like circumſtances, like events may al- 
ways be expected, having proved in no 
inſtance fallacious. 


Changes or events, when conſidered 


with relation to what has been obſerved, 
A i 1 
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or is conceived uniformly to precede 
them, are, in phyſics, termed gfe&s; that 
which precedes them is termed their 
cauſe; and the cauſe and effect are ſaid 
to be conflantly conjoined, the ſame cauſe 
always preceding the ſame effect, and the 
ſame effect always following the ſame 
cauſe. The phraſe conflant conjunction, 
was firſt brought into general uſe by Mr. 
Hume ; but the notion expreſſed by it 
18, and muſt ever have been tacitly aſ- 
ſumed in all the reaſonings of mankind, - 
from the paſt to the future. Their belief 
in it is implied in all their actions, and 
{ſpeculations reſpecting events. But al- 
though this notion be neceſſarily involved 
in every anticipation of the future, it does 
not the leſs Rand 1 in need of illuſtration . 
for the phraſe conflant conjunction, is by no 
means free from ambiguity, and, miſcon- 
ceived, might lead to the moſt falſe and 
abſurd concluſions. | 


. 
In the moſt obvious ſenſe in which the 
conſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect 


may be taken, we are to underſtand by 
it, that the ſame X and M, in the fame 
circumſtances, will at all times produce 
the ſame effect A. But this view is by far 
too limited; this explanation will not ap- 
ply to the whole of what we mean, by an- 
nouncing, that the ſame cauſes and effects 
are conſtantly conjoined. Many of the 
collateral circumſtances of the experiment 
may be altered; many of the parts or qua- 
lities of X and M may be modified, or 
even abſtracted, without influencing the 
nature of A. Air, for example, affects 
our feelings principally by its tempera- 
ture, its velocity, and its dryneſs or hu- 
midity; it accelerates the motion of a 
ſhip by its momentum; it elevates the 
mercury in the barometer by its gravity; 
it raiſes the valves of the air-pump by its 
elaſticity ; it precipitates lime-water by its 
A ij 
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carbonic acid; it contributes to form the 


volatile alkali by its azote; it ſupports 
combuſtion and animal life by its oxigen. 
In producing any one of theſe effects (A), 
X is but partially concerned. Its oxigen 
adds not to its elaſticity, nor its elaſticity 
to its power of maintaining combuſtion. 

We are to conſider certain Parts or quali- | 
ties only, x and m of X and M, as neceſ- 
ſary for the production of Ax and theſe 
ve learn from experience, are not confin- 
ed to X and M, but may exiſt in many va- 

rious ſubſtances, in the ſtate requiſite for | 

the production of A. The impulſe com- 
municated by the wind, may be given by | 
muſcular exertion, or may be derived from 
the ultimate formation and condenſation | 
of an elaſtic fluid. The oxigen ſupplied 
by air in combuſtion, may be obtained ä 
from water, or from acids. One of the 
principal objects, indeed, of philoſophic 
inveſtigation, is to determine with preci- 
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_ fion the parts or qualities of X and M, on 
which the production of A depends; and 
to aſcertain by what changes in the at- 
tending circumſtances, the nature of A is 
modified, or its exiſtence prevented. This 
knowledge, again, is attained by repeated 
experiments, where all the extraneous cir- 
cumſtances to the production of A are 
excluded; by detecting, in every ſituation 
where A occurs, the circumſtances which 
appear eſſential to its production; and by 
obſerving in what manner it is influenced 
by the interpoſition of other ſubſtances, or 
by changes of any kind in the attending 
circumſtances. When we, therefore, ex- 
plain what is meant by the conſtant con- 
junction of cauſe and effect, by ſaying, 
that the ſame X and M, in the fame cir- 
cumſtances, will at all times produce the 
ſame effect A; we are not to forget, that 
after many alterations in X and M, and 
many changes in the circumſtances in 


1 


which they are placed, the eſfect A may 
ſtill reſult from them. We are farther to 
recollect, that x and m, the parts or quali- 
ties of X and M concerned in the produc- 
tion of A, may continue to produce A, 
though disjoined from X and M, and ex- 
iſting in other ſubſtances, and placed in 
quite different circumſtances. In all caſes 
our ſole guide 1s experience. rh By experi- 
ment and obſervation, we are taught in 
what combinations of circumſtances A 
is produced; and we expect with confi- 
dence, as the reſult of our uniform expe- 
rience, that in whatever circumſtances A 
has once been produced, in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances it will always be produced. 
Theſe illuſtrations may explain what 
Mr. Hume ſeems to have meant by the 
conſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect. It 
may be added, that the effect A muſt be 
an event, or if it is thought proper, we 
may comprehend under A many co-ex- 


= 
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iſtent or ſucceſſive events of the ſame 
kind ; while the cauſe with which A is con- 
ſtantly conjoined, cannot, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, be called an event, but conſiſts in 
the mutual relation of x and m. This re- 
lation of x to m, it may farther be ob- 
ſerved, will ſubſiſt entire in one part of 
phyſics, after changes which, in other 
branches of phyſics, would have leſlened, 
or entirely deſtroyed its effect. By dilut- 
ing concentrated acids with water, their 
action upon iron is increaſed ; but they 
are rendered leſs injurious to organized 
ſubſtances. Placing X and M at ſome 
diſtance, deſtroys not, though it lefiens 
their mutual gravitation ; but eſſectually 
prevents them from exciting on each 
other any kind of chemical action. Ox1- 
gen is alike conſumed in the combuſtion 
of fuel, and in the ſupport of animal ex- 
iſtence: in the former proceis it may be 


obtained from the vapours of the oxige- 


E 2 4 

nated muriatic acid; but theſe vapours are 
deſtructive of every thing that lives. An 
elaſtic tube will remain diſtended, while 
the force that has. been applied to it is 
not diminiſhed ; but a muſcular tube, in 
the ſame circumſtances, will recover itſelf, 

and overcome the power to which at firſt 
by it had been obliged to yield. Yet, amidſt 
all theſe variations, Mr. Hume's principle 
of conſtant conjunction ceaſes not to be 
recognized. In every part of phyſics we 
invariably find, that i in preciſely the ſame 
. circumſtances, where theſe: can be aſcer- 

tained, preciſely the ſame effects are al- 
ways producet. 
What 18 meant by che chi con- 
junction of cauſe and effect in phyſics, 
having been explained and illuſtrated, we 
are prepared to conſider the application 
of the ſame principle to mind. It has 
been maintained, that in the ſame ſtate of 
mind and body, the ſame impreſſions from 
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without produce always the ſame ſenſa- 
tions; that in the ſame ſtate of mind, the 
ſame evidence has always the ſame influ- 
ence, in regulating belief, and the ſame 
motives in determining volition. The two 
| firſt of theſe opinions no one ſeems diſ- 
poſed to controvert ; but the laſt has been 
eagerly combated by many. Yet, in a ge- 
- neral view, nothing appears more conſo- 
nant. to the experience and common ſen- 
timents of mankind. The uniformity of 
human nature in different ages and na- 
tions, appears through all the diverſities 
of ſituation in which mankind have been 
placed. The minerals deſcribed by Pliny. 
and Theophraſtus, are not more ſimilar to 
thoſe of the preſent day, than the luxuri- 
ous manners of the Romans, as they are 
painted by Salluſt, reſemble the diſſolute 
manners of modern courts. Nor does man 
appear leſs firmly perſuaded that events 
ſucceed each other, according to invari- 


0 
able laws, in his judgrnents reſpecting vo- 
luntary agents, than when he conſiders 
the changes that take place in the other 
departments of nature. His anticipation 
of the future, and retroſpect to. the paſt, 
ſhow that his conviction is equally fixed 
in both caſes. He perceives that falts 
cryſtallize, and that vegetables decompole 
water at preſent ; he believes they did fo 
in the time of Pliny, and that they will 
do ſo ages hereafter. He is witneſs to the 
abuſes of arbitrary power; he ſees deſpots, 
placed above retribution from their fel- 
low. men, exerciſe the moſt grievous op- 
preſſion, and indulge in the moſt ſcanda- 
lous exceſſes: This experience gives cre- 
dibility to the ſtories told of Nero and 
Caligula; and he believes that future ty⸗ 
rants will approach to Nero in wickedneſs, 
as they approach to him in power and 
ſituation. F610 912 PE 
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Though the general features, it may 
indeed be faid, of the human character 
remain in all ages the ſame, yet, like the 
human face, they are diverſified by many 
thouſand minute differences; ſo that, in 
apparently the ſame ſituation, perhaps 
not two human beings will act preciſely 
| in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
views. But in this reſpect the human 
mind only preſerves its analogy to the 
other works of nature. The growth of 
plants and cryſtallization of minerals are 
influenced by the ſituations in which they 
have been placed, as well as the actions of 
men. It may be ſaid with more plauſibi- 
lity, and indeed with truth, that we have 
by no means full and complete evidence, 
that there is the ſame uniformity in hu- 
man conduct, which we believe is to be 
found in the operations of unintelligent 
matter. We cannot ſnow in mind, that 
the ſame X and M, in the ſame circum- 


fs} 
ſtances, will always produce ſame A. On 
the contrary, we frequently obſerve dif- 
ferent effects, A B or C, when the pre- 
vious ſtate of mind M, the motive X, and 
the attending circumſtances, ſo far as any 3 
of theſe can be diſcerned, are to appear- 
ance the ſame. How are theſe irregulari- | 
ties to be reconciled to the principle of 
conſtant conjunction? 

Theſe objections Mr. Hume ſeems to 
have anticipated; and while, to a certain 
extent, he admits their truth, he denies 
the juſtneſs of the reaſoning founded on 
them. Similar objections might, indeed, 
be oppoſed to the conſtant conjunction of 
cauſe and effect, in moſt of the phyſical 
ſciences. In mechanical philoſophy, it is 
true, and in the ſimpler proceſſes of che- 
miſtry, the principle of conſtant conjunc- 
tion is eſtabliſhed, from a full and com- 
plete induction of facts; that is, it can be 
ſhown, that from the ſame X and M, in 


the ſame circumſtances, the ſame A will 
always follow. But this conſtant con- 
junction cannot be rigorouſly proved, in 
the more complicated operations of che- 
miſtry, in many of the changes incident 
to the atmoſphere, in many phenomena 
of electricity, nor in the functions of ani- 
mals and vegetables. In theſe depart- 
ments of nature, different effects preſent 
| themſelves at different times, in circum- 
ſtances, ſo far as we can diſcern, the ſame: 
Yet we do not on that account imagine 
that in theſe ſciences there is no regular 
order in the ſucceſſion of phenomena ; 
we know, that © in every part of nature 
9 there is contained a vaſt variety of 
E ſprings and principles, which are hid, 
„ by reaſon of their minuteneſs, or re- 
% moteneſs; and we find that it is at leaſt 
poſſible, the contrariety of events may 
not proceed from any contingency in 
2 che cauſe, but from the ſecret opera- 
B 
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tion of contrary cauſes *.” The prin- 


ciple of conſtant conjunction, it is true, 
leads us to expect with confidence the ſame 
A, when the ſame X and M are placed in 
the fime circumſtances ; but the applica- 


tion of this principle ſuppoſes the Know- 
ledge of all the previous circumſtances 


that can influence the event; and there- 


fore, in complicated changes, or in the 


more obſcure and unknown parts of na- 


ture, when we are miſtaken in our anti- 
cipation of the event, and meet with B 
inſtead of A, we do not ſuppoſe that the 


principle of conſtant conjunction has been 


ſuſpended, but that ſome differences in X 
or M, or in the attending circumſtances, 


had eſcaped our notice. In this interpre- | 


tation we are juſtified, by the difficulty of 

aſcertajning all the circumſtances capable 
of influencing changes, when they are 
complicated, or when we are only begin- 


* Hume's Eſſays, Vol. II. p. 92. 
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ning to inveſtigate them; and by our uni- | 


form « experience of the invariable and con- 
ſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect, in 
all caſes where we are aſſured that the pre- 


ceding circumſtances are the ſame. We 


rely with increaſing confidence on our prin- 
ciple, when we find, that in proportion as 
our knowledge extends in thoſe ſciences 


where ſuch apparent exceptions occur, the 
greater regularity we perceive in the ope- 
ration of their ſeveral principles of change, | 


and the nearer approximation to a rigo- 


rous proof of the egen conjunction of 


2 cauſe and effect. 


If we are guided by reflections af this 


kind, in judging of anomalies in phyſics, 


to be conſiſtent, they ſhould till be uſed, 
when we are embarraſſed with ſimilar ob- 
jections to the principle of conſtant con- 


junction in mind. No one denies, in ge- 
neral, the uniform operation of thoſe prin- 


ciples which determine the mind in wil- 
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ling. The apparent exceptions to this uni- 


formity ought not to have greater weight 
with us than when ſimilar anomalies oc- 
cur in phyſi cs. Are the inſtincts, habits, - 
appetites, deſires, affections, judgments of 
| good and evil, and of duty, by which the 
determinations of the mind are regulated; 
are theſe feſs various, leſs complicated in 
their operation, leſs hidden from inſpec- 
tion, leſs influenced by collateral circum- 
ftarices, than the principles of change 
which direct matter ? There are, beſides, 
peculiar difficulties in diſcovering the ſe- 
cret and nicer ſprings by which mind ts 
actuated. We cannot Here multiply expe- 
riments at pleaſure; we can ſeldom make 
obſervations with accuracy; degrees of 
quality we may in ſome meaſure diſtin- 
guiſh, but we have no ſcale for quantity. 
Out knowledge of mind, derived from ob- 
ſervations on the conduct of others, muſt 
neceſſarily be vague and general, fince we 


- 
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can never be acquainted with all their mo- 
tives, inclinations, and principles of ac- 


tion. By reflection, we may indeed be 


minutely acquainted with the operations 
of our own mind; but how few are quali- 
ſied for the inveſtigation. There is alſo 


greater difficulty in aſcertaining with pre- 


ciſion what determines the will, than in 
obſerving what influences the underſtand- 
ing. While we are hurried away by vio- 


lent paſſions, nothing is farther from our 


thought than analyſing our deſires and a- 
verſions, and marking to what extent, aud 
in what combinations they influence us. 
After the ſtorm of paſſion has ſubſided, we 


ſeek in vain to recall to memory the fugi- 


tive emotions that have paſled through the 


| foul ; they are gone, and cannot, like 


events in phyſics, be renewed and exa- 
mined at leiſure. Theſe difficulties in the 
philoſophy of mind ought not to diſcou- 
rage us from the feng, but they ſhould 

Bij 
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caution us againſt rejecting the immutabi- 
lity of the laws of mind, becauſe, to our 
limited and ſuperficial view, ſome of its 
phenomena appear anomalous. Tf appa- 
rent exceptions are inſufficient to ſhake 
our belief in the conftant conjunction of | 
cauſe and effect in phyſics, much leſs 
ſhould they i in mind, where the difficul- 
ties of the inveſtigation : are ſo much 
greater. | 

But the intention of this eſſay is not to 
collect arguments in proof of the neceſſity 
of human actions; it is merely to illuſtrate 
the reaſoning of Mr. Hume, where it ap- 
pears to have been miſunderſtood by his 
| opponents. It will, therefore, be ſufficient 
to repeat, that the whole of his argument 
is founded on our experience of the uni- 
formity of human conduct, as evinced by 
the records of paſt times, and implied in 
the daily intercourſe of ſociety. It may 
be added, that from theſe facts he pre- 


E 3 
tends to deduce nothing farther than the 
immutability of thoſe principles by which: 
the mind is directed in willing, and that 
this experienced uniformity in human 
actions is a ſource, whence we draw in- 
< ferences reſpecting them *.” This is the 
doctrine of neceſſity; this is the conſtant 
conjunction of cauſe and effect maintained 
by Mr. Hume; this is the philoſophy 
which has been ſtigmatized as ſubverſive 
of moral diſtinctions, as eradicating the 
notions of right and wrong from the hu- 
man breaſt. Theſeimaginary conſequences 
of Mr. Hume's philoſophy ſhall be left to 
the conſideration of moraliſts. The pre- 
ceding illuſtrations were intended to an- 
ſwer objections of a different and apparent- 
ly more formidable kind; objections which 
have been announced as containing no- 
thing leſs than the mathematical demon- 


4 


+ Hume's Eſſays, Val. II. p. 94. 
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ration of the fal fly and abſurd, ity of Mr. 
Hume's doctrine, This confident lan- 
guage has been uſed, and the objections 
alluded to propoſed, by Dr. Gregory of 
Edinburgh, in a work which, for the ho- 
nour of ſcience, it is hoped, will, i in ſome 

of its features, long remain unique. This 
| work but regard for the otherwiſe eſti- 
mable character of its author, forbids 
to cenſure it in that language which the 
intemperance of his own might juſtify. 
The method which Dr. Gregory has 
employed to confute Mr. Hume's doctrine 
of neceſſity, is to ſuppoſe the doctrine 
true, aſſume it as ſuch, and trace the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of it to concluſions 
that are either falſe or abſurd; the falfity 
and abſurdity of the conſequences neceſ- 
_ farily implying the fame defects in the 
principle from which they are ſtrictly de- 
duced. To this mode of reaſoning no poſ- 


k 
fible objection can be made. Provided the 
reaſoning be juſt, it muſt be concluſive. 


Dr. Gregory is not to be told that his 


redufio ad abſurdum may be repelled, ei- 
ther by expoſing ſome fallacy in his de- 
monſtration, or by ſhowing that the priny 


ciple which he has aſſumed, is not the 


ſame with that maintained by Mr. Hume. 


In the former caſe, his ſuppoſed falſe and 


abſurd conſequences mu fall tothe ground; 
in the latter caſe, they might be admitted, 
but having been deduced from a different 
principle, their - imperfections could not 


be imputed to Mr. Hume's doctrine. No 
error, it is confeſſed, has been detected in 


Dr. Gregory's reaſoning; it is ſtrictly lo- 


gical; no man can refuſe his aſſent to it; 
but the principle aſſumed, and from which 
he reaſons, is not that maintained by Mr. 
Hume. This, I truſt, will appear from a 


compariſon of Mr. Hume's doctrine of the 
con ſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect, 


. 
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wl! that aſſumed as Mr. Hume 8 by Dr. 
1 in e f ng 


By the conftant conjunction of cuuſe 
and effect, Mr. Hume, to uſe his own lan- 
guage, means, that like objects placed 
„ in like circumſtances „ Will always pro- 
* -duce. like effects *,” or; in the lan- 
guage of theſe illuſtrations, that the ſame 
X and M, in the ſame circumſtances, will 
always produce the ſame effect A. But 
alter, in any reſpect, X or M, or vary the 
_ circumſtances in which they are placed, 
and the principle of conſtant conjunction 
inſtantly becomes inſufficient to determine 
the event. A, it is true, may ſtill be pro- 
duced: but, for any thing implied in the 
principle, ſo may an effect different from 
A. It is making a new experiment, the 
** conſequence of which is always uncer- 
« tain. One may ſometimes conjecture, 
from analogy, what will follow; but 


* Treatiſe of Human Nature, Vol, I, 5. 187. 
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5 ſtill this is but conjecture *.” - Nothing 
is left but to make the experiment, and 
then the principle of conſtant conjunction 


may be applied; for whatever effect fol- 


lows, the ſame may always be expected in 
the ſame circumſtances. In like manner, 


the ſame Y and M may always be expected 
to produce the ſame effect B, in the ſame 


circumſtances; but vary the circum- 


ſtances, and the event becomes uncertain; 


trial muſt be made, the event in this 


new combination of circumſtances noted; 


and the ſame event, we may reſt aſſured, 


7 


will in future always take place, when the 
circumſtances are the ſame. 


Theſe eſſential particulars in Mr. Hume's 


| doctrine of cauſation, have been omitted 


by Dr. Gregory, i in the account which he 


has given of chat doctrine in his eſſay, 


and overlooked by him in all his reaſon- 


ings reſpecting it. Continuing to uſe the 


Kee * Hume's Eſſays, Vol. II. note (I). 
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language of theſe illuſtrations, he has re- 
| preſented Mr. Hume as having maintain- 


ed, that M continuing always the ſarne , 


the ſame X will © always and inevitably” 
produce the ſame A, andthe ſame Y, in 
like manner, produce the ſame B+. Con- 
ſequently, the effects A and B being ſup- 

| poſed effects of the ſame kind, the ſimul- 
| taneous application of X and Y to M muſt 
be followed by A+B, A—B, or AKB; 
as X and Y directly concur, directly op- 


poſe one another, or neither directly con- 


cur, nor yet are directly oppoſite 1. All 


= Philoſophical and Literary Eſſays, by Dr. Gregory of 


Edinburgh, Vol. I. p. 139. 


+ Ib. p. 29. 172. et paſſim. 
1 The following are the algebraical 5 uſed 5 Dr. 
pany and their explanation: 

He uſes = in its uſual acceptation. 
He denotes the exact concurrence of cauſes wh cauſes, 
and of effects with effects, by +. 


, He denotes their dire& oppoſition by —. 


: He denotes their combination, when they neither exact. | 


ly concur, nor vet directly oppoſe one another, by . 


T WJ 
theſe conſequences are found true in num- 
berleſs caſes in phyſics, butnotoriouſly falſe 
with reſpect to the voluntary determina- 


tions of the mind; and from their falſity ii 1 
in the latter caſe, Dr. Gregory argues, that l | 
the principle from which they are deduced, 3 
muſt be equally falſe when applied to the _ bil 
will. 1 55 1 
This coriclufion will hardly be contro- 
verted. The conſtant conjunction of cauſe 
and effect, in the ſenſe in which that ex- 
preſſion is uſed by Dr. Gregory, is not 
only falſe with reſpect to the will, but alſo 
when applied to the operations of the un- 
derſtanding, and to ſome of the moſt im- 
portant branches of phyſics. Vet it cannot 
He denotes the conſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect, | | | 
The following are his deductions from the conſtant con - q 1 
junction of cauſe and effect, as aſſumed by him: 1 1 
| | | „„ Og J 
N. | 


X+YSA+B, X—Y=A—B, XRYSARB, , 


\ 


i 
/ ”" | 
A * 2 
N * * * 
| 30 | | 
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be ſaid, chat the truth of Mr. Hume's doc- 


trine is at all affected by this admiſſion; 
for the conſequences AB, AB, AK B, 


do not follow from the principle of con- 
ſtant conjunction, as it is maintained by 


Mr. Hume. It is implied, indeed, in the 


doctrine of that philoſopher, that the 
fame X and M will, in the ſame circum- 


* 


ſtances, always produce the fame A ; and 
that the ſame Y and M will in the ſame cir- 


cumſtances always produce the ſame B; but 
vary in any reſpet the circumſtances, and 


what event ſhall then follow, may be con- 
jectured from analogy, but cannot be ne- 
oeſſarily inferred from the principle. The 


ſame Y and M, we admit, will always, in 
the ſame circumſtances, be followed by 
the ſame B; but change the circum- 


Rances, by introducing X along with Y, ; 


and inſtead of B, the effect may be Cor 


D, or there may be no effect whatever re- 
ferrible to Y. In a word, the conſequences 


8 
= | | RR, h 
A+B, A—B, ARB, cannot be deduced 
from the conſtant conjunction of cauſe 
and effect; becauſe the principle ceaſes to 
be applicable, when a new agent or new 


circumſtance is introduced into the expe- 
riment; nothing in that caſe remaining, 


but to obſerve the event; and this event 0 
may in future always be expected, when | 


the experiment is repeated in the ſame 
_ circumſtances. Dr. Gregory's demonſtra- 
tion is therefore inapplicable to his pur- 
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poſe, inaſmuchas it is founded on the 
ſuppreſſion of part of Mr. Hume's doctrine, 


and conſequent miſrepreſentation of the 
whole. That this ſhould have occurred 


in a work profeſſedly written ta convict | | 
Mr. Hume of mala fides, is not a little ſin- 0 | 
gular, is not a little humiliating. To ju- ; 


ſtify us in taking the moſt charitable ſide " 
of the dilemma, in which this unlucky miſ- „ ty | 
take ſeems to place our good opinion of 


the Doctor, we may recur to his own ſea- 
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ben acknowledgment, that he d 
* ſtands very little of Mr Hume's meta- 
y phyſics *.“ The confeſſion is ingenu- 


ous, and bach as we ever expect from Dr. 


Gregory's candour; but it was unneceſſa- 


ry: The eſſay implies as much. 


That Mr. Hume's notion of on 


conjunRion, and that aſſumed as Mr. 
Hume's by Dr. Gregory, have been fair- 
ly and ſtrictly tranſlated into the language 
of theke illuſtrations, admits not, it is ob- 
vious, of other proof than an appeal to 
the reſpective writings of theſe authors. 


It were eaſy to ſelect particular paſſages, in 
confirmation of the ſenſe given to the eſ⸗ 


ſential parts of their argument; but, the 
1 experienco of moſt controverſies ſhowing 
how liable this practice is to abule, a re- 
ference is rather made to the plain and 
obvious meaning of their works, as they 
ſhall be underſtood by men of candour and 


Introduction to Dr. Gregory's Eſſays, p. 170. 
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competent knowledge. 11 may not, how-. 


ever, be improper, indirectly to juſtify che 
explanation given of Mr. Hume's doctrine, 


by ſliowing, that in the ſenſe in which 


the conſtant conjunction of cauſe and effect 
is received by Dr. Gregory, it is inappli- 
| cable to the judgments of the mind, re- 


ſpecting truth and falſehood; ; and to che- 
miſtry, one of the moſt important branch- 
es of phyſics; inaſmuchas it leads to 


falſe concluſions in both. Mr. Hume ſure- 
ly will not be thought ſo deficient in the 


acuteneſs neceſſary for tracing . the con- 


ſequences of his own philoſophy, as would 


be implied i in the introduction of a prin- 
| ciple by him, as univerſally true, which 


Vas next to being univerſally falſe, | 

It is admitted by all mankind, and ex- 
preſsly acknowledged by Dr. Gregory, that 

the effect of evidence in determining be- 

lief, is abſolute and irreſiſtible, and inde- 

pendent of any diſcretionary power on the 
| 8 


. -— * "does a” £7 
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part of the mind *. The mind is chere: 
fore, with reſpect to belief, in what Dr. 

| Gregory calls the ſtate of inertia f. He 
obſerves, indeed, that the conjunction of 
evidence and belief i is not conſtant, but 

1 ſeparable; yet, when this obſervation is 

explained, > - amounts to nothing more 
than ſaying, that one kind of evidence bas 

. -. mo influence againſt evidence of a different 

kind ; ; that teſtimony, for example, has 
no influence, in oppoſition to diſtin me- 
mory, or to immediate perception, or to 
b ({ſtnathematical demonſtration : And, from 
other parts of his Efay, he ſeems explicit- 
ly to admit, that evidence, when oppoſed 
by evidence of its own kind and autho- 
rity, Is conſtantly conjoined vit its ef- 


» Iatrodu8ion to Dr. Gregory's Hays p. 246, and 


5 Efays, p. I 3. 
+ The meaning of the term inertia, as uſed 91 Dr. Gre. 


gor, explained, Eflays, 5 I 38. 
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fea *, N Suppoſe A 
then M, in pur- S 
ſuit of N, is told 1 
by Xand Z, men 8 
of known vera- ( 
. city, and well acquainted v with N, Wh 
they ſaw N at a certain houſe, walking | 
from Ato B; and ſuppoſe he is the = 
ſtant thereafter told by Y, who is alſo a 
man of veracity, and well acquainted with 
N,. that he ſaw N at the ſame hour walk- 1 
ing from A to C; what belief muſt M ne- 4 
_ ceſlarily entertain ? Taking the conftant 
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conjunction of cauſe and effect, in the. 1 
ſenſe adopted by Dr. Gregory, we muſt = 
reaſon like him, in the following manner f: | 
« Ttis, in the firſt place, ſelf-evident, 
u « has M muſt either believe, or not be- 
7 lieve. % | 
4 Compare Introduction to the Effays, p. 247, and El. | | 


frys, p. 210. with the latter part of ſection 8th, and par- 


. ticularly with p. 220, 
+ Eſſays, p. 229.—232, 


6” 
« 


« 
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40 
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5 If he do not believe, it is plain Ae 
«muſt be two cauſes, completely ſepa- 
rated from their proper effects; which 
is contrary to the principle of conſtant 
conjunction. The ſuppoſition of his not 


believing, may therefore be ſet a ſide 
at once, without farther examination. 


„M muſt then believe; and if he be- 


6 


_ 


=” 


66 
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lieve, he muſt believe ſomething. 


« Tf he believe that N, at the hour ſpe- 
cified, was walking from A to B, which, 


from the conjoined teſtimonies of X 
and Z, we ſhould think very natural, 

and very wiſe for him to do, a very 
powerful evidence, the teſtimony of Y is 
completely ſeparated from its proper ef- 
fect; which is contrary to the principle. 
If he believe that N, at the hour ſpe- 


cified, was walking from A to C, in 


conſequence of the teſtimony of Y, 
* then the teſtimony of X and Z are com- 


pletely ſeparated from their proper ef- 


** fect; which is contrary to the principle. 


«2 0G1 8G EE C41 DUR een V7 04418 ve at 0 Yes 
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f he believe that N was walking 


„ from A to E, or from A to F, inter- 


© 


& 


"mediate between AB, or AC and AD, 
either the teſtimonies of X and Z, or 


that of V, muſt be in part ſeparated 
from their proper effects; which is con- 

trary to the principle. _ 
„Ff he believe that N has gone in any 


other direction, ſuch as AG, AH, or 


Al, there muſt be two diſtin@ teſti- 
monies, ſeparated from their proper 
effects, and belief without evidence, 


and in oppoſition to evidence; which 


is doubly « or triply contre; to the Prin- 
ciple. 


M then has nothing for it, but peace- 


10 


&« 


ec 


T3 


ably, and without murmuring, to be- 


lieve that N was walking from A to D; 
for, in this caſe, both teſtimonies are 


conjoined with belief, as far as is con- 


ſiſtent with their mutual interference 
and modification. The refult partakes 


1 


— of both, and is different "JON TY ei 
ther teſtimony would ſingly have pro- 


„ duced: And the difference between the 


* reſult from the combination of the teſti- 
1. monies, and that which would have 


taken place, if only one had been ap- 
« plied, will be exactly equal to the full 5 


8 ſuppoſed effect of the other e oF. 
„ viz. BD=AC, or CD=AB.” 


If it ſhould be inſiſted that Dr. Grego- 


ry has not admitted the conſtant conjunc- 
tion of evidence and belief, even vith the 
limitations mentioned; it may be recol- 


lected, that having admitted the inertia of 
mind, with reſpect to belief, falſe and ab- 


ſurd conſequences muſt neceſſarily follow 
from this inertia, whether the conjunction 


of evidence and belief be conſtant, or on- 


ly ſeparable. If it be conſtant, the pre- 


. ceding reaſoning will ſuffice ; if it be ſe- 


parable, the reaſoning uſed by Dr. Gre- 
gory (ſect. I 6th), may be mae. for 


the — 
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10 Chemiſtry,” ſ ays Dr. Oegay 48 af. 
” fords innumerable inſtances of the truth 
1 of the fame general inferences (X=A, 
„ VB, R+Y= A+B, X—Y=A—B, 
* XRYEZARB), and conſequently” of 
& the principles ; ; and we uniformly rely 


\ 


on them in chemiſtry, as well as in me- 
i chanics ®,” Who are meant by © we” 1 in 
this curious paſſage, it is not eaſy to con- 
| jeQure, Not chemiſts ſure ; for the infe- 
rences are repugnant to every thing 
known in chemiſtry. To take one of 
many hundred thouſand examples, let X 
repreſent the affinity of ſulfuric acid and 
potaſſe, A the effect of this affinity, or 
ſulfate of potaſſe, Y= the affinity of car- 
bonic acid and potaſſe, B= the carbotifte 


of potaſſe; then 
e TY 
__ Y=B 
XRY=ARB 
What chemical prodigy i 18 AR B? Alas! 


| chemiſtry, 6 nova monſtra queſta,” muſt 


by Ely, p. 197. 
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= - "hs * ever degraded from the rank of 
* "i han chemical cauſes and effects muſt 
be ſometimes conjoined, and ſome- 
2 times ſeparated, purely and ſtrictly by 
chance; for potaſſe bas no diſere- 


« tionary power *.” 5 | 
I it be ſaid that affinities | Which do 
not exactly concur, and yet“ tend to 
form, combinations * that cannot. take 
* place. ſeparately, muſt be conſidered as 


- directly oppoſing one another; the ſup- 
** poſition,” we: ſhould be told by Dr. 


Gregory, is inconſiſtent with the univer- 
fal analogy of phyſical,” in proſe 


| Preſsly includes chemical cauſes +.” 
5 admitting it, for really in the preſent _ it 


would be hard to maintain the contrary; 


That means the new inference from the 
principle X—Y=A—B? What is A—B? 


Is ſulfate of potaſſe leſs ſo, for the preſence 


| of carbonic acid ? It may in ſome caſes, we 


grant, be more eaſily decompoſed, from 


. Eye, p· 343- 5 Eflays, p. 244 


\ 


| iT 4x 1 


\ 


che . * preſent; but is the com- . 
bination leſs complete? Does it want any | 


of its uſual properties? While no other 


Agent, tending to decompoſe it, 18 intro- 2 


duced, does there exiſt any perceptible 
difference between A and A- B; or any, 
the moſt remote, analogy, between this 
AB, and the reſult of an oppoſition of 
forces in mechanics? Motion is the plain 
and obvious effect of mechanical force; ; 
combination of chemical affinity; AB 
is diſtinguiſhed from A in mechanics, by 
8 the retardation of the motion; but is the 

enen leſs perfect in A—B than in 
A? ? Contrary affinities in chemiſtry are 
unable to modify the effect of ſuperior af- 
finities; they merely facilitate decompo- 
ſition; Dr. Gregory s formulæ are there- 


fore inapplicable, and even unintelligible 


in that ſcience. It cannot be ſaid that our 

comprehenſion is much aſſiſted by the cu- 

rious farrago of chemical facts, with which, 

in obedience to Bacon s ſo frequently and 
5 | 5 


ſo oftentatiouſly quoted precept, he has: 

' Jaboured to enrich: © the thorny and bar- 
ren regions of metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tion.“ Theſe, however, with the gene- 


1 


: ral tenor of his remarks on chemiſtry, 


might with ſome minds give riſe to whim- 


ſical ſpeculations. Plauſible reaſons, in 


truth, are not wanting to perſuade, that 


N the Doctor has devoted to chemiſtry part 
1 thoſe unlucky moments which he 


miſpent on Mr. Hume's metaphyſics. A 
hint on this delicate point will be ſuffi- 
cient. In his future volumes, the relation 32 
of cauſe and effect in chemiſtry might as 


well be poſtponed till ſome happier hour. 


The incongruity of Dr. Gregory s no- 
tion of conſtant conjunction, and his con- 


a ſequent formulæ, with the moſt obvious 
facts and laws of chemiſtry, might be il- 

luſtrated in many different ways. It is 
held as a fundamental principle in che- 
= miſtry, that bodies are decompoſed, and 
. : new combinations formed, in conſequence- 


_ 


43 J 


of the divellent aries being more pow- 


erful than the quieſcent. It is a neceſſary 


conſequence of this principle, were che- 


miſts to loſe their time in ſuch uſeleſs ſub- 


tleties, that if the affinity of M and N, in 


any given circumſtances, be preciſely equal : 


to the affinity of N and P, no combina- 


tion can take place, till ſome change is 


made in the circumſtances, or till ſome 


new agent is introduced. At the ſame 


time it is a certain fact, that when affini- 


ties are unequal, the ſtronger prevails, and 
produces combinations. Now, let theſe 
very plauſible propoſitions” paſs through 
the ordeal of Dr. Gregory's algebra, and 
the following abſurd conſequences will be 


extracted from them. Let X= the affi- 


nity ef ſulfuric acid and potaſſe, Y= an 
affinity equal to X, Y= the affinity of 
carbonic acid and voralle. A ſulfate of 
potaſſe, and B= the effect of V; then 
© X=A=Y=B, 
IOO, 
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I =A; which 1s abſurd 23 5 


t rake ar one other example : NR. 


Res m X=m A. Let X= any degree or 


temperature, A= the expanſion of air by 


that degree of temperature, then 1 m R 


by 


m Af: but this is not true in fact. 
What are we then to conclude ? ? Thatin 
the redudtio ad abe irdum of Dr. Gregory ; 


there! is an error berſonæ; chat it is not Mr. 

Hume's doctrine of neceſſity, but a doc- 
trine of his own invention, which he has 
| demonſtrated to be falſe and abſurd. 


* Eflays, p. 245. 5 
+ Eſſays, ſect. 12th, Appendix, p. 634. 
m X is perhaps exceptionable, as the real zero is un 


Known; but in the preſent argument it is immaterial whe- 


her it be —6089 or —12099, 


* es 
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